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The Educatioh for AH Handicapped Act of 1975 (P.L. 9M42) 

Is -new. acknowledged as one if the mgit -Ir^pdrtiirit radafal aducation lav/s 
In mcr*e tJian ^ dacadei By |guar4ntie|ng the h1ght\of all handicapped 
children to "'frea^ appropHkte publlG edueatiflni" the law cappad a 
yirtuaV rtvolutlipri in the edLJcatlon and care of ha nai capped ypung people* 

^Befori the, l&70*s^ 5e|araly handl|apped'cNi1dren wire sh|ut away in 
state homes whera tha emphisii was on custodial carei not educatlori. 
Those jwl^h tess profpund hind leaps such as dyslwia, emotional dlstuHance 
or. rn1 Id mental -retai^^ simply bHnded ^ "slow" §r 

troublemakers** *-^^^nd igrjorad. Mb one doubts that the nation's schools 
have come^^a long way si net then. But It is still relatiyaly easy for 
Congress to issue such a iv/eiplng procl amati pn. It iss howavar^ the 
task of educatDrs to turnf this promise into reality. 

As with any great cl^^nge in social servicis, progress is evolutionary 
Sjome states have far batter sped at education pfograms thart others. In 
each state* soma school districts provide excellent services for 
itandi capped children i while others do poorly; Mi sven an individual 



school nay be a fwsdel for "minstreamirig" illcily r^etircled chitdr^ in 
reguUf classic but do a ver»y poor jot> of id^f\tiiyim stirients with ; 
learnlrig disatillltTes. 1 

With tnis In m1nd, Congress: mads two My dfclslons in writing' . 
P.l. 94-142, It put state edacatfon agencies (SEAs) In charge of rnoni - 

^ V ■ . ^ 1 . ' 'i . - ■ . 1 

tbring compliancii with the iBVi and it stated that each SEA must develop 
'^effective prQceduras fo^vacquiring and dlssirtilriatlng to teachers Ind 
adniin1strators**r. signtf^^^^ inforrnation deHved from feducift ion 
reseafch^ demonstration in similar projects^ BotK diclslons mada 
good poHticaT and educalional sensa. - The states% riot the federal 
governments have legain responsiblTity for education. ARd if schoal 
districts and thai )^ teachers are going to Improvii their services to ; 
handicapped children ^- v/it^out each reinventing the "wheel — states 
nifid to dis^iminate Inforrriatior on eKemplary pfogfanis and projects, 

Iri Fibriiar^y *1977, tv/Q groups of state officials resppnsibla for 
carrying out this inandate of PA. 94-142/-- state rpecial ediicatlon 
directors and state dlssfifpi nation representattves/^^^ a three^-day 

confareriGe iji Boston. The meeting^ spdnsored W^hi National 
Olssemlnatlor Laadirshtp Proj (NDLP) and assisted^ by the^ Teacher 
iducation/Speclal Education Project p was an attirnpt to bring together * 
i^dlvld^al^ who, while th^y my have overlappirig responsibilities, hava 

[ ^ ■ . : ^ . ^ V ^ M ■ ■ 

in many cases baen working, autonornously In trte sami state education agency* 

' The formal agenda of the conference sought to brief each group on 
the work of the oth^ to tel 1 special educators about the array of 



"a 



fedefal and stata dissimlnatleh progranis, and to t^ll dtsssnitnators ■ 

about tHe rtq u 1 r#en ts , of p;L. 94-14^ ThlV rspbft wnll touch on the 

' \ ' ■ ■ . . .-.^ ■ . - . ' 

major presentatlohs In .eacfj, afia^ _ ' • 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

. The Educ|tion,for All Hahdlcappfid Children Act.'.|P.L. p4-142) Is con- 
sidered unique among federal education laws because It includes 
Stringent and detailed Requirements that st^ districts 
must foVlow. Other federal educitlonpaws (Title I of the' piemen tan^/ 
and Secondary Education' Act, for examifle) .state that federal funds must 
be used tg, provide supplemeQtary educklon for .disadvantaged children, 
but how it is done is left largely to state and local officials. The 
detailed natuw of P.L. 94-142 tneans, fim of all, that administrators, 
principals and teachers must learn of its requirements — a dlssenilna'tion 
problem 1n itself. '. . . ^ 

The basic mandate of P.L. 94-142 is that by Septembar U tI?8, all 
handicapped 0'hlldren ages 6-17 rnust' receive a "free,. appropriate" 
public education. In September 1980, the requirement expands to include 
all such children between ffg^s 3 'and 21. What are the handicaps' In " 
question? Mental retardation, "deafness, blindness, emotional dtstur- 
bance, "orthopidli impairments" and learning disabilities^ DisabnitTes 
that are primarily the Result . of "ecoromlc, social or cultural dlsadvln- 
tage" are not included. In 1977, the states reported a total of a 



%6 rnllllon'chitlren tn ipMecial education ^ about 7 parc|nt 

of thi school. population**-- * * . 

Two kay raquirimants of -the law w^rg dlscgisfd at^the confarirtce 
by fedaraUand state .affi el alsr -f^h hartdlcaped child must .hav?\aii 
''Indlviduallied iducatlon program" (lEP)^ and each ihlld must be 
"mainstreamfd" when possible, ^Tha lEPi an axajnp^e of a s/lngant j 
raquirament foun^ nowhere alse In federal education lawi ripresents a 
fundamental change for many teachers* Tha^law states that at the 
beginning .of. each school year, the handicapped child's regular classroom 
teachert special education teacher /"pHncipaT and parents must weet to 
draw up thp plan*" for the yearT This plan njust Include "(a) a statement 
of the. present levals-of educatloa performance of such chnd, (b) a/ 
Statement of annuaj goalsi tncluding ihort-tenti objectives , (c) a^ / 
statement of spacific leducation services to be provided to ^subh child.' 
and the extent, to which such child will be able to participate 1n 
regular educatioiial programs ^ (d) the projected date for initiation and 
anticipated duration of sugh services 5 and (a) appropriate objaetive^ 
criteria and, evaluation procedures ani^ schadulas ^or detemilnlng, on at 
least an annual basis, whether the Instructlsnal objectives are befng 
achijived." . , 

' William Schipper, associate diractor of the National Association of 
State Directors 0^ Special Education (NASDSE) , said tfia lEP 1s considered 
another headache by many teachers, partly because of "misconceptions'' 



about it. It is intended to bt a management plan, which bicomffs the 
basis for lesson plannlng/by the taacheiri.'' Teachers who haye been 
using.the lEP or something Tike it for siveral years acknowleage that 
it is an effective tool fir planning instruction, he said. 



• ; He and Julian Stein of tha AmerlMn Allianee for HealJ^, Physical 

_ • « # . ., •") - 

Education and Ricreation noted th^t the law specifically mintlons tfhe 

need for handicapped childrin to. have physical education^ But "studies 

show that onl^ 20 percent of these children are naw getting physical 

Education, partly because it is now- being included in the lEP, Steiri 

said. ; , ■ 

The law also states ^at "to the maxiinuni' extent appropriate," 

handicapfSSd children shooltf be educated with nonhandicapped' children. 

"Special classes, separate schoQli^jKor other removal of hajdJ^capBecl 

from regular education envl ronments should occur only^hen the nature 

of severity of the handicap is such that education tn-regular=' classes 

with the use of suppl^antafy aids amd services cannot be achievid ' 

Jsatisfactonny*" This Is the much talked about malnstriamlng provialon 

'in the law^ As Nationil Education Association Presidirit Jo^hn Hyor once 

noted, mainstreaming seerns as "Anierican as apple pie and hot dpgst" 

but most teachers aren't prepared to handle blind, retarded or emotiohaly 

, • ■ 

disturbed children. Although federal and state officials are sharply 
divided, on how much' Inservice education is needed for regular teachers^ 
almost everyone agrees that teaahers need some preparation or "sensitizing 



befora they can serve lafge numbirs of handlcappad stuaents effactively. 

P.L. 94-142 rtatif that each statr must h^^ coffiprehariSlye v 
B^/%%m of personnsl developmentp" Including "Instrvtce training of 
general and speclasl aducatlon parsonnal," This, too, 1$ an are^ whare 
state spacial aducation ptrsonnel may nagd tha services of a state ^ 
dissafil nation offfca* - / ^ ' 

Tom Irvin, an official In th^ U.S. Ofl'i 
Education for the Handicapped (BEH) and chli 
on P. 94-142^ told the confferais about thr^*-due process" raqulraments 
in the lavr. The Congrasslpnal commltteas tiat wrote the law ware 



ice of Education Buriau of 
af author of the ragulations 



especially concerned that parents of handlcipped childi^en l?now and 
gnderstand their rights- In dealing wlth^^llc education officials* 

For e^caifipJes the law states that parefi^ must be Informed and give 

* 

permission beforfe their child can be evaluatad to see If hfe/sfre needs 
special education. Testlrig must be "fiond^scriinlnatory" and mi^ltl-facatad, 
and placenients In a special eliss must be detenniniB by a group o^ 



educators not by an indivijiual; If parents disagree with -a placCTtent 
decision; th^y may contest' It through an Informal or fonnal appeals ' 
ppccess , ' . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

What -If a chnd doesn'trftive a parent? Sister Oftdith Carey,.- " 
chafrpersoivof Connecticut's Surrogate Parent Task Forci, said her 
group furnishes par^ts, for children whose .true parents are "unavanable." 
The actual appointment Is made by a juvenile court judge. P.L. 94-142 
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requires that a hand1cap|ed child have ^ a parent, guardian or mrrogatie 
to represent htm or^er In difficult pTaM^ decision^. 



wftat about Section* 504? This one sentince amendment to the 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ ~ p'^ ' 

RehablTitatlon Act of 1973 became a center of controvlriy In Washington 

In 1977 because HEW, four years after the law was passed, Kad not 

published reguTatlons to put It Into effect. J Groups of handicapped 

persons picketed the deparftnent's offices around the country, ' The 

section states: "No otherwise qualified handicapped individual in the 

United States — shall, solely by reason of, his handicap, be Excluded 

• & . 

fron participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 

# 

discrimination under any program or activity recefving federal financial 
assistance," 

This Is a standard civil rights statement, but the regulations, as 
finally issued by HEW Secretary Joseph Califanoj match the regulations 
on P.L*. 91-142 almost word for word. What that means legally Is that 
ftates and school districts must comply with all the requirements of 
P.L. 94-142 or stand to lose all thelK^ederal funds, not just those 
fofr educating handl capped persons. ' ^ 

' . DISSEMINATION 



' Jhe special education officials also. heard a series of briefings ; 
on dissenlnatlon, FlVst, what are we talking about wherf we say . 

The Dlssemtnatlon Analysis Group described a four-tlerad 



'definittofi fqttlssemi nation. It IncTudes; 
" T. Spr^eia.. This is the "one-way casting |ut of knowledge In all 
its forms." P. L. -94-142 has several reqii^ir&iiints that fall under this 
first definition df d1ssan1nat1on. ' For example, school Systems ngsd^o 
Inform pdrtnts and guardians t)f handicapptd children of their rights and 

respons4 bill ties under the law. Wis usuaTly means putting together a 

■ii 

brochure that hopefully is well-written, attractive and carries the 
^essen'tlal^es'sage. < - ' 

2. Exchange. "E^changi , means ^e two-way flow of Information, " 
products or ideas," Including "needs assessing, needs sensing or sharing 
activitl'es such as feedbpck from 'peers," This, too, is an important* 
area of activity for state special education offices, for example, to 
develop an inservlce traintng program, SEAs need'to get feedback from 
teachers on their needs for training In special et^ucation. 

3. Choice.) This' Is helping teachefs and school officials "select 
among. those ideas, materials, research and development products, ^ 
effective education practices and other knowtedge that can be used for 
the improvement of education." ExamplesM'^lude the training of 
decisionmakers, se^hes of resource bales, visits to a varie^of 
danon^tration sites, or catalogs comparing alternative programs. One 
frequently "hears from local school officials that there has been an 
exRlosit^ of products and projects 1n special educatibn, but how can 

you choose which 1s best for your school? 



4. Impleiiitntatlon. -^hls Involves "the faclTftatlort of adoption, 
installation and the .ongotng Utilization Of Im^ Once a 

$chool OP a school district decldts to implement aMitw program In 

, sptclal education, it- may need the help of thosi who set up the ' 
original one. The dissemination Is not compjl ate unless the adopting 
district can be helped asNt goes through^^e transi'tion phased 

Special education 1s not one field, but a score of often comp'lex 
speclaTties no regular classroom teacher can be expected to learn. 
So teachers need a source of Information ^they can depend on to answer y 

/questions. For example, how can a teacher determlns if a child In his 
or. her class has dyslexia? And how can this chll* be taught to read 

-.despite this learning disability? Similarly, what school projects or 

8 

tachniques have been especially successful in identifying and«teaching 

• i . ■ . 

dyslexic chndren? Problens such' as these obviously, riqulre a series of 
local and state splclallsts for th,e teacher to fall back on, But they 
also point out the need for a resource b^e that has the answers on 
the latest in research and exemplary practice. 

.At the center of the National educatfoTi dissemination program 1s 
the Education Resource InforinWion Cente|r, familiarly' known as ERIC. " 
Begun In 1965, ERIC is a computerized system to store and make nvallable 
education research reports, journal ^articles and the Hki. The system 



is now funded by the National Institute of Education and |operates 
through 16 clearinghouses, set up by subject area. The -ERIC ' 



Cliarlnghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Chndrin 1s J oca ted at the 
^htadquarti^'s of tht Council- foir Exceptional Chndren, 1920 Association 
Drive, Rtjton,^ Virginia 22091, (703) 620-3660. Many of tht state 
Information banks are tledT^^the ERIC sy^stem, , 
• ' NIE also has boosted the state*s abiHty to dfssemlnate^esearch ■ 
results through ,1ts "capacity building" grants. These grants, extendi ng 
over three to' f I've years, allow SEAs to" design or-expand upon their 
dissemination efforts. The activities are as varied as' the states 
themselves. . The Texas Infortnaplon Program, to take one e-xample,' has ' 
a staff of Sevan in *tha SEA who haiicne questions for educators across c 
the state.. To go back to the ixample of tht teacher of a dyslexic student, 
the system can tie that teacher Into what researchers across 'the nation 
have discovered about dyslexia and what other teachers are doing to\ 
serve these children, fteny of 'the state Information systems also operate 
through the state library system, thus expanding their access to the 



sducati 0 n wco^fc^nl^ty . 



Other dissemination activities include compiling reports that ' . 
summarise research or- an Issue of interest, holding seminars or 
workshops on an important issue (a* common way to convey 1n|i^at1on 
about P.L. ^-142) or holding "education fairs" to display the latest 
products or techniques in different areas of education. . ^ 

Oneof the U.S. Office W Education's most successful and cost- 
effective programs, according to an independent evaluation, is the 



Mational Diffusion Network (flDN).^ The NDN 1s not a Woad scale approach 
ttf dfssemini^tlon, but Is ntfier a coordinated ^nd fbcused systen to 
help school districts select an4 Implanent new products or pncticis. 
Officials froni USOE and NIE make. up wh.at is called tile Joint D1 ssemtnatlcn 
, Review Pa^al to annlyze federaTly funded defticnstratl en prcpjicts in fnany ' 
areas reading, vocational iducationj bningual education » special 
education and many' more. If they are Judged to be successful, cost- 
effactiva and capably of being replicated €lsiwf]eres the projects can 
be approyad as e^mp^^ry ones and 4re thin iliglbli for^ NDN support*. 
Three klnds^of grants ^ are awarded, Devel oper/denionstrator" gr^ants go 
to the originators of the successfLil project and allow thm to Vrpvide 
materials, training ard deironstration for others Interest^ fn the 
project, A second type of grant, for 'faclll tators," typical ly goes 

to a state or regional education agency to link developers and 

r 

Interested educators* The agency may^ for example i develop a catalog 
of a^emplari^ projects or hold an "education fair" to display exenplary 
products and projects. A third type of grant, for ■ adopters, helps defray 
th€ cost of taking on^^ niv?^>^qodiJct or practice, A ^^ecent ey^luation of ' 
NDN by th^ Stanford Research Institute fcurW that fflore than 1 |000 
Innovations had beer adopted by school districts in tw jegirs of 
NDfJ support. 

J 

Thofnaa Vodola told of how an NDN grant hfilped spread Mls project 

ACTIVE - an indlvldueliaed physical education progran^ handicapped ^ 

i 



* 

Children to 1,795 putlic and ffihpublic schcol districts in 19 states. 
The projict was validated by revliW pane^l 1n 1974. Since then^ with 
a developer grants Vodola b&s ^conducted /-amfwitss or training pMgrams'' 
\x\ 40 states, wchrkadWlth a IJOO teachers and admlnlstratQrs , 
istabHshed satplllti demonstration sitis In 7 states and provided 
physical edUQatiori for mora than 30,000 children. NDN Is the "most 
exciting, chanenging and rewardjng fedferally fundtd endeavor" he has 
bean associated with, Vodola tiDld the conference* In special education, 
NDN and other dissemination programs have so far only "scratched the 
surfacei" he said* but 1f the experience of project ACTIVE can be 
duplicated with similar projects elsewhere^ the national dissemination 
effort "win be rOTMbered as one of the major educational trends that 
took place during the 20th century.'* ^ 

The Boston conferenpe between special educators and disseinlnators 
also just Scratched the surface. Each grolip got to hear a bit about the 
activities^ and challcngis fading the other. But here, toOi the 
test, like that of P.L, 94-142^ will be v^Tiether they can work together, 
using the reiources afid abilities of both, to turn the law's profnlse 
into real i ty. 
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